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of the trouble lay in a defect for number work. How
to explain this defect was a more difficult matter. He
could not add four three-place numbers; he could not
subtract, multiply, or divide, nor could he answer the
simplest problems given him orally. He said that eight
apples and five apples together made -fifteen. He knew
the date and his age, but could not tell the year in which
he was born. With a square box in his hand, after he
was told one side was two inches long, he could not tell
the total number of inches on the four sides. With actual
money before him he could not make change. He failed
to add simple amounts correctly; he knew that two dimes
made twenty cents and two nickels ten cents, but when
pennies were added to this his answers were ludicrously
incorrect. Simple problems involving reason were be-
yond him, although his reasoning powers, as shown on
other tests, were very good.

There was a great discrepancy between results on tests
for arithmetical ability and all other performances.
Problems with concrete material were solved very well
indeed. There was quick perception of the relationships
involved, and rational methods were used in the solu-
tions. General powers of apperception were quite nor-
mal, and this was true of memory processes and powers
of representation. The rote memory tests were done
very well; there was no difficulty with memory for
numbers; the boy could restate correctly problems which
he could not answer. He had learned in rote fashion
the multiplication tables. His general intelligence, as
gauged by Binet tests, was normal for his age. Read-
ing, writing, and spelling were all performed satisfac-
torily.

That the concept of number was so entirely lacking
could be explained, no doubt, only on the basis of some
innate defect. The mother told us that she herself had